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T ii often eeid of Indie, ae formerly of Italy 
that “ India ia only a geographical expree* 
aion yet Italy, that nevar was a “ nation 
even in the days of Impmial Borne, has become 
one daring living memory, and the Indian duld* 
ran may live to see a United India, an Indian 
nation, era their eyes, now lostroos with yoath, 
become glased with age. So also of Germany 
might the same ezpressioo have been used, also 
within living memory ; yet Gwtmany has sprung, 
one nation, trom a ocmgeries of seperate and oftsn 
warring States. Why should it be deemed a 
ntopsan vision when we gpeuk of, hope for, an 
Indian nation, and believe that iriiat Italy and 
Germany have accomjdiBhed India also may 
achieve I 

What is neoessBzy for the ezistenoe of a nation^ 
(1) A oonveoient and defotsible area. (2) Frite 
in a oommon post. (3) Hope for a oommon f utura. 
Are tiieae things poasiUe in India I If yea, then 
*Ripciat from Sm Indian UnUw, OseastiMr, 1808. 
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the work of natfon-bniiding is possible, and the 
means thereto may be considered. 

(1) That India possesses this is beyond dispute. 
India is a vast peninbuls, ringed on three sides 
by idle sea, and on the fourth guarded by the 
mightiest of mountain ranges, which can eaoly 
be rendered impregnable. No human hand could 
build such bastions as the mighty EEimalayan 
peaks, and the passes could be held by good guns 
and brave men against overwhelming odds. 
Through these passes have poured invading hosts 
on the past, but then there was no united nation 
<to hold and guard. Besides, India has never 
been conquered from outside , she has been con* 
^usred by some of her own children, siding with 
the invader against their brethren. She has been 
conquered ever by Indian swords. 

(2) Prida in a common ptut. Is this possible 
Cor India, with her warring races ? Has not the 
past seen continual provincial wars t Has not 

warred against Bajput, Punjabi against 
Sikh, Bengali against Hindustani, Southerner 
against Northerner? Tes, but what of that? 
Are these feuds any worse than those of Tuaoan 
against Neapolitan, of Hanoverian against Prus- 
sian ? AB nations in thor making are smelted 
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in the fumaoe of war, hammered on the anvil of 
battle. These things go to the making of a na- 
tion, and when the idea of nation beoomee domi- 
nant, then all the heroio deeds wrought on every 
aide by warrior hosts become the common pride 
of the united peoples who form the single nation. 
How this pride may be aroused is one of the 
means to which we shall presently come. But 
have not the vast majority, the Hindus, a pre- 
eminent claim to be considered the true owners 
of the land, the real Indians, and should the 
invaders of the past be welded into the nation of 
the future? Why not? Did not tiw Normans 
conquer the Saxons ? Were not the Burgundians 
and the Gascons ever warring against the centre 
and the north of France ? The Muhammadans 
have written many chapters of Indian history, 
have absorbed into their community many mil- 
lions of Hindus, are fut rooted in Indian soil, 
and are now Indians, whether they trace back to 
Muc^, to Afghan, tp Tni^ or what not. Of 
each diverse elements are nations compounded, to 
their own great advantage. As Tennyson sang 
the Bullish nation ; 

Saxaa and Honaan and Dane are ws. 



And BO shoU some furUter poet Bing ot the 
Indian Nation : — 

Hiadn and Iftnlun aad Parti art wa. 

Bat all of lu one in oar worahip ot Thao, 

Oar mothar. 

For is not India the mother of all, and in the 
nation there are no Btep-diildien. 

But what of the various religions, and the bit- 
ter memories of perseoutionB ? Once more, is 
India alone in this refipeotf'The lines of religi- 
ous differences in Europe are not identical with 
those of nationalities. Mary burned Protestants, 
Elisabeth and Cromwell slew Boman Catholics, 
Xouis exiled and slaughtered Huguenots, Alva 
massacred and tortured Lutherans and Calvinists, 
Calvinists murdered free-thinkers, and so on caf 
infiniium. And now all have settled down side 
by aide as good dtuens, and when a national 
peril threatens, Boman Catholics and Anglicans, 
ProteetantB of innumerable sects, Methodists and 
Congregationalists and the rest, quring up as one 
body in each nation and cry ' ** 1 am an Bnghsh- 
man”! **lam a German”! “I am a French- 
man ” I “ 1 am an Italian " ! Is it too much to- 
hope for the dawning of a day when Hindu and 
Musalman and Christian and Farsi shall spring up 
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aa on* body, and ory, “ I am an Indian ” I The 
means thereto m most consider. 

(3) Hope for a eoinnum ftUtm. This hope is to 
be inspired in all Indian hearts by patriotic writ- 
ers and speakers, who shall limn in glowing 
colours the piotore of the Motherland ignoring 
divimons save as varieties that make for rich- 
ness and beauty. The nation must be an idaU 
before it oan become an actuality, and this brings 
us to the means, the actual Nation- Building. 

First of all, the Ideal must be preached every- 
where. This is the lesson we leam from historyl 
Italian writers wrote of Italy when there was no 
Italian poets sang of her ; Italy as Ideal wrs 
pictured, chanted, until Itidian hearts throbbed 
responsive to Italy as Motherland ; then and then 
only were bom Masrini, Garibaldi, Oavour ; 
Maszini, the ^dealist, wrote his words of fire ; 
Garibaldi, the Warrior, drew his sword and 
battled r Oavour, the Statesman, bnilt the Italian 
polity. Italy waa bora. She came from the 
world of Ideas into the worid of Acts. 

So witii Germany. Throuj^ dreary years of 
wan and rdigions Btnig^llas ; throngfi repression 
and tyranny; tiiroogfa jealonaiaB and hatreds; 
through all that made for divisjoas, her writem 
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and her poetas proclaimed the German Fatheriand. 
From the world of Ideas, Germany called ta 
Germane, and her voice rang through the wcvid of 
aouls awaiting birth, and William I and Bismardc 
and Moltke answered, and Germany descended 
into the world of Acts. 

So must it be with India. The Ideal of India, 
the Motherland, must everywhere be preached , 
for thinkers shape the Ideal, orators popularise it, 
and this Ideal must live in myriads of hearts ere 
statesman can actualise it in this mortal world 
And none must hesitate to do this, because some 
may speak or act unwisely on the same lines. 
The “ Moderates ’’ often fear to act because the 
'* Extremists ” are violent and bring discredit on 
their common cause. At the same time they lend 
it impetus which otherwise were lacking More- 
over, this oocurs in every movement, and the 
follies are forgotten, while the end is gained. Id 
the fierce excitement of contest, excesses always 
eccur, ami on hath sidas. Because in some hot and 
not always wise aotioiis, the cry of Bamdt Mata- 
rom has been raised, and hence by equal extre- 
mists on the other side has been branded as 
" eedithms,” ought the worship of the Motber- 
Jand and the proolaination of the wmehip to bo 
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therafore banned by thoee who have steadfuttly 
servod her before the paeeing excdtement began T 
It is much that the Idea of the Motherland is 
being echoed back from Indian hearts ; that will 
remain when the temporary heat has cooled down. 
The gods, in working out their plans, use many 
agendee — the vices of men as well as their vir- 
tues, their angry passions as well as their selfless 
aspirations. Let those who are wise oo-opetat» 
with the plan in all wise wa is, and admire tho 
deeper and diviner wisdom which can turn even 
evil things to good ends. 

Next, the common past must be shewn forth 
and dwelt upon. Here education must be called' 
upon to help us. History must be taught in every 
school in a new way. The Histories of India now 
used are dry-as-dnst weanneesee ; they might be 
designed to make boys look on India with indifibr- 
enoe, even with contempt, though it is certain 
that their writers had no such design, but were 
merely unsympathetic and uninterested. Indians 
must write the Histmy of India ; the historians- 
who write for boys should be patriots, pulsing 
witii love and pride in the splendid story of India’s- 
past. Our adiool histories should be alive, not 
dead ; full of stories of heroiam of Indians of alh 
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patties, all religions, all raoes. Boys and girls of 
■different religions should be taught to hxA witii 
■equal pride on Piithviraj, and Pratap, Sanga, and 
Akbar, and Guru Kanak, and Man Singh, and 
Shivaji, and Ghand Bibi, and Ahalya Bai. Makers 
■of India were they, and hundreds more, and 
«veiy Indian heart should cherish them all, and 
he proud of them all, and glory in them all as 
India’s children. Let history be thus taught in 
-our schools, and we shall breed patriots therein. 

But does not the advocacy of denominational 
■oolleges and schools tend to divide Indians rather 
than to unite? I think not, though I recognise 
the danger, if fanaticism and not toleranoe hold 
the helm of such institutions. To me the ideal 
plan whould be to have a college or school open 
to all religions ; a common daily opening service 
■of praise of the One— there is no second — and an 
hour set apart twice a week for definite religions 
instruotion, in which the boys of each faith should 
be gathered together into groups, eaoh group to 
be instructed during ** the religions hour ” in the 
■doctrines of his own faith, while in all other stu- 
■diss boys of e ver y faith should mix together. 
Saoh hath should also have its own boarding 
house. But that would be a Iheoeophioal OoUege. 
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Njezt best is it to have denominatioiial colleges 
and schools, for the teaching of religion and 
morality to boys ia vital. To disregard snoh teach- 
ing is to commit national suicide. Patriotism 
has ever been one of the fair flowers of religion, 
and if with religion is taught tolerance, if the 
brotherhood of creeds is steadily inculcated, those 
who attend denominational institutions grow up 
at once .religious and broad-minded. As f was 
writing this article, a young Muhammadan friend 
came in, and in the course of conversation he 
remarked that the Central Hindu College boys 
showed much more friendliness to Muhammadans 
than did those of Queen’s College, where all study 
together but where no religion is taught. The 
fact is that our boys, while regularly taught 
Hinduism, are taught its splendid tolerance along 
with its doctrines, and are accustomed to hear the 
fact of India’s unity more emphasised than the 
fact of her various religions and races. To them 
the glowing Ideal of the Motherland is an ever- 
present reality, and in that glow all creeds are 
fused into one countey, and are only asm as 
diffivant colours in the rainbow arch of love* 
Nowhere more than in the Hindu CoUege — as I 
know fagr my own experience of Indian crowds — ‘ 
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is there s more wermly peaeionate reeponse to 
India as a nation than from oar Hindu students. 
With them patriotism is a passion, the atmospbere- 
they breathe, the blood that circulates in them, 
and patriotism embraces every Indian, and knows 
no differenoee of creeds 

To this end also it should be taught that reli- 
gion in its spiritual essence is one and indivisible, 
and that the various relipons are merely tho 
intellectual representations of one basic truth. In 
the one universal spiritual religion the various 
religions aic simply sects and bear tbe same 
relation to it as Vaishnavas and Shalvas bear to- 
Hinduism, Shias and Sunnis to Muhmmadanism, 
Greek Catholics, Boman Catholics and Protestants 
to Christuuuty. The one basic spiritual truth ia 
the Oneness of God, the Supreme Life, and the 
derivation of all lives from that one Life — there 
u none other. All other doctrines are intellectual 
attempts to represent the facts of the universe, of 
these derived lives in their relation to tbe One. 
As intellects differ, so must tbe formulation of 
these facts differ ; but when religion and religions 
are thus seen, rriigions will cease to divide in any 


- Subsidiaiy to these two chief means— the coo- 
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stant insistence on the Ideal of the Motherland^ 
and the education of the young on lines which 
make the past a common heritage and the various 
religions a spiritual unity, must come other 
contributory means. College students should be 
encouraged to study and debate social, economic, 
municipal and national questions ; it should be 
pointed out to them that the beet field for train- 
ing themselves to deal with national politics is to 
be found in municipal politics, and that the man 
who knows nothing practically of the administra- 
tion of the smaller area is not fit to deal with the 
larger. The Municipal Board is the training- 
ground for the National Assembly. Visiona r ias 
are useful in the shaping of ideals; practical men 
are needed for the administration of afiTairs. 
Chamberlain trained himself for Parliament and 
the Cabinet in the Birmingham Municipality, and 
Englishmen have been a self-governing nation by 
becoming self-governors in municipalities, boards, 
and the local administration of justice. 

Students should also be trained in tiie manage- 
ment of their own clubs and associations, athletic,, 
debating and other. In all these things pro- 
fessors and teachers should help, not control. Ihs’ 
kds will make mietalnie, and leam t^them. 
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and tfans develop ability to deal with woridly 
-aflaite. 

To promote free intaroommanioation among 
the peoples of the various provinces, a common 
langnage, and above all a common script, should 
be popniatised. The northern vernaculars can 
already be read with fair facility by anyone who 
> knows one of them well, if written in a common 
script, so alike are they. This script should 
obviously be Devanagari, since the Urdu script is 
Persian and the Roman is European. Hence, in 
every school, the Devanagari script should be 
taught. In the south also it may he accepted, 
since tbs vast majonty there are Hindus, who 
ought already to know it as Sanskrit. If all 
vernacular books were printed in Devanagari, a 
great step forward would be made. Further, 
Hindi should be made a second language every- 
where, the common vernacular. It is too modi to 
ask the Bwigsli, the Haratha, the Tamil and the 
Tslugu to give up their rich literatures ; the 
sserifloe would impoverish the natioii. It is not 
too much to ask them to learn Hindi as a second 
Isngnago for ths sake the nationa] unity. If 
this is not dons, Bnglidi will beoome ths natisaal 
iangnags, for it is ths only langaags in udueb 
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Bdaoated men of all vwnaoolan can ooBvane. 
Vital to Indian nationality ia a common language. 
All Indian Muhammadans talk Urdu, and Urdu 
is only Hindi with some Persian additions. The 
Hindi'knowing man can talk with the Urdu- 
knowing man, but neither can talk witii the Tamil 
or Telugu-knowing man. As all Indian Muham- 
madans learn Urdu, why cannot all Indian Hindus 
learn Hindi ? 

The question of physical health and strength 
must be carefully attended to. Indian bodies are 
losing vitality under the stress of modem con- 
ditions and competing dviliaationB. How many 
“ English-educated ” men are tboronghly sound 
and robust at forty years of age ? The old rule of 
Brahmaoharya, celibacy, during Btudent-bfe must 
be revived and enforced ; boy and giri parentage 
must be branded as irreligious and unpatriotic by 
public opinion ; mothers must be taught that it is 
cruel to pamper their sons witii highly seasoned 
and stimulating dishes, and especially with meats, 
thus forcing on the boy a premature struggle with 
his budding sexuality and handjoafgaing him in 
the inevitable oombats of early manhood. Phy« 
eioal training must be insisted oti ; not mectiy 
the fashionable and costly BngUah gsmee, hot 
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thA wiialy ttwigned indigoiouB exerciaes, the 
Indian jiwjuUu, which trains every mnsole 
of the body, not only the arms, and legs, and 
^ee. Drilling ahonld be universal ; there 
are plenty of retired non-oommissioned officers 
available, who are glad to take up this work, and 
thus add to their small pennons. Wrestiing UAri 
'(a form of single stick), flag-driU, should all have 
their place. No stftdent should leave college 
without knowing how to use his body to defend 
his body; a nation cannot be built out of weak- 
Kngs. 

Such are some of the ways, it seems to me, in 
i^ich a nation may be built — nay, it bwldmg. 
Strength of body and of mind, noble character, 
wide and gradoua piety, these are the things 
necessary for the good citizen, and without good 
eitiaeas time is no nation possible. Such citizens 
citizens of a United India, will be citizens also of 
the world-wide Empire, which cannot exist save 
as a fadetatiim of free nations. Past are the 
WmU-Bmpires that were built by the sword, for 
th^ have perished by the sword ; swords are not 
good tools for boUding though they prepare the 
materiala. The Worid-lbcpue now rii^sng must 
have as its oonianta {rseand aalf-goveming na- 
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tions, knit in bonds of love and based on jnstiee 
and mutual respect. 

Of those nations India will be one, and for that 
great part she must fit herself by building herself 
into a nation. That is her immediate task, and 
may Hie who lives in all, whether we name Him 
Mahadeva, Vishnu, Allah, Hormazd, Jehovah, 
God, 80 make His unity felt in the midst of all 
differences that the many peoples of India may 
become One Nation. 
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the AnniTenaiy Meeting of the 0. H. 0. 
Boerder’a Dating C9ab, pepen mre 
ned on “ Die Netionel Bond of Union 
among Hindoe,” and the meeting waa okeed by 
Mra. Baaant, who, after oongratnlating the dab 
on the progreea made daring the year, aaid : 


Debating duba among boya are very naefni, not 
only oa affording jdeaeant meeting and interaet- 
ing diacuaaiana, but alao aa aerving for training- 
grounde for developing the knowledge and the 
qualitiee that are needed in pnblio life. The 
diadpline of mind and mannera in auch a dub 
preparaa the young debater for future aervioe'to 
hia country, and aocuatoma him to the oonditiona 
under which modi of the pnbUc work ia carried 
on. The rulea which guide buaineeB meetinga 
everywhere ahould be atriotiy fdkwed in a 
Debatipg Club, and ahould be r^ganled aa aida to 


not aa bordenaome raatrictione. To apeak briefly. 


Baacflaei r Dabattog Chib. 1806. 
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eflbottvdy, and to the point, to listen to an oppo- 
nent’s speech with patience and to with 
oonrteey, are leesons learned in the Olnb. 
Looking fonrari for a few years, you 'will 
see yourselves called on to' help in admini- 
strative work, in liunicipal and District 
Boards, and other puUic bodies. Them 
you will utilise the training yon are now 
passing through, and a man who knows what 
he wants to say, who can put his views clearly 
and briefly, who can argue with courts^, and 
who abides by the rules of dncnssion, is one 
who becomes, in all such bodies, a man of weight^ 
and usefulness. Yon should place befme you snob 
active partaking in puUie life as an honorable 
and legitimate object of ambition, for the happi- 
ness, prosperity and health of the community 
depend far more on good local administration 
than on big so-called political measures. The 
true patriot can do far mors for India in these 
local bodies, than he can in the field of “ big 
poUtios,’* and this work is poiitieal in tbs old good 
smias of the term ; it is ths polities of the oommu- 
nily, and has far more baaring on the bsniinsBa 
of the ooamunity thaif the international relatioim 
diaeiiaosdl^ statesman. A psople can pnapar 
S 
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«Bd«r a vaty bad gorarnment aitd anffar under 
« vary good one, if in tha firat cate the local 
adminiatmtion ia effective and in the aeoond it ia 
inefflbiant. Moreover, if a man wanta to taka a 
ahare in the chatter of Parliamanta and tha babal 
of party politics, ha will be more uaaful and leas 
miaohiavoua if thoroughly well trained in local 
administration. Mr. Chamberlain was a Oonnoil- 
lor and a Mayor of Burmingham before he became 
a Cabinet Minister ; and Englishmen gain their 
knowledge of public businees and their power of 
eelf-govemment by serving aa honorary magiatra- 
taa and local councillors, by working on veetnaa, 
on municipalitiee, on boards of all kuds. Here 
is a line of public activity for you as patriots, in 
which your love of country can find legitimate 
and useful vent, in which you can devote your 
bast anargias to the puUic good. 

Moreover in this, and in other oollage and 
school businees, you have to learn both liberty and 
seaponaibility ; yon elect c^oera, you make rules, 
jFou carry on your buaineaB. Now the aenaa of 
liberty is strong among you, and that is wall. 
The Sanaa of ra^nnaibility is weak, and ttet is 
net so waO. The ezereiao of libatty and the fsal- 
^Bg of Veapoiisibillty must grow aide by aide , if 
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yoar little oommunity is to be prosperous and 
weU-organiaed. You must learn to use your best 
thought in giving jour votss, to be moved by 
prindples not by passions. Free men who act 
recAleasly and without a sense of responsibili^ 
destroy nations, they do not build them. You 
anuat learn toleranoe, and understand that truth is 
many-sided, and is never all with one man or one 
party. A man is fortunate if he sees one aspect of 
truth, and doubly fortunate if, through his oppo- 
fMnts, be can oatch glimpses of other aspects. In 
your debates and in your studies, when you read of 
-ether religions and other customs, never condemn 
hastily, or denounee views yon do not share. Quick 
eondemnation of all that is not ours, of views with 
whkh ws disagree, of ideas that do not attract us, 
is the sign of a nanow mind and of an unculti- 
vated intelKgenoe. Bigotry is always ignorant, 
and the wise boy, who will become the wise man, 
tries to undesstand and to see the truth in ideas 
with sdiirit be does not agree. 

We have Ustraed to tsro thoughtful papers on 
the hoods wfaioh should nails Hindus. The writer 
of one speaks of ffiados as part of a nation ; the 
othak Go ntid i rs ause the bonds uhidh uaite 
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Smriti, the Purnnas, the Itthana, the Philoeoi^ieB 
nod their Commentaries, and the Dramas. The 
T.'XRt and splendid literature is the common herit- 
age of all Hindus, of all sects, of all schools, and 
it forms one of the strongest bonds of union in 
the Hindu community. 

A common Religion, a common Langiuige, a 
common Literature, such are the bonds of union 
among Hindus os Hindus 

And now what of Hindus as part of a people, 
what of the Indian Nation ? 

The Indian Nation of the future must combine 
into one ooheiont and oi^nised body, men of vari- 
ous faiths ard men of various races, who in the 
past have beer bitter enemies, and have striven 
against each other for many generations. Hindus 
and Mussalmans, Parsis and Ohristians, to say 
nothing of such well-marked inter-Hindu creeds 
as Jains and Sikhs, have to be welded into a 
Nation, and this, not by mergence of all the 
varying beUefe into one, which is impossible but 
by the theoeophioal recognition of the spiritual, 
unity of all religions, and the broad-minded 
tolmnee and mutual reepeet wfaidi grow out of 
this reoogBition. The waning faces have to be 
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welded into a nation by turning the memoriee of 
strife into memories of common pride. 

A common Religion is not possible for India 
but a recc^nition of a common basis for all reli- 
gions, and the growth of a hberal, tolerant spirit 
in religious matters, are possible, it is this libe- 
ral tolerant spint which makee nationality possible 
in western countries . Christianity is divided into 
many more sects than is Hinduism, in addition to 
the deop lines of cleavage which divided Catholics 
from Protestants. But these do not interfere 
with patnotism In England, France and Oer- 
many large numbers of men are unbelievers, but 
they are none the less good patriots. The bitter 
religious antogonisms of Italy have not prevented 
the building of United Italy. Nor need religioua 
differenoes in India check the building of an 
Indian nation, if men of all creeds will sink their 
reb'gious hatreds, and recognise that the God they 
all worship is the God of humanity, and not a 
tribal or national deity. 

But while a common religion is impossible 
common Languages and a common Literature are 
possible. Fmr the Muhammadan, Arabic will take 
the plsoe of Samskrit, but Bngliah is as neesssary 
to him as to the Hindu, and Hindi is his Urdu,. 
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stnpped of Persian derivatives and written in a 
different script. In literature he can as heartily 
enjoy Hindu masterpieces os the Hindu can delight 
in those bom of Islam Both belong to the 
Indian nation, and form its common Literature. 

Geography has a determining influence on 
nationality, for true nation^ cannot co-exist on 
the same soil. A nation must have its national 
terntorj’, and we cannot have a Hindu nation, a 
JMuaalman nation, in India , we must have one 
Indian nation form the Himalajns to Cape Como- 
rin, from Bengal to Katbiawai Now such a nation 
has never yet existed, and “India" alwajs has 
been, and still is, a mere geographical expression. 
Old India was divided into many States, large and 
amall, and though occasionally, in ancient days, 
an Emperor would be recognised and all the Kings 
became hia feudatories, such an Emperor ruled by 
force of his own great personality, and no one 
Empire endured, and passed from ruler to ruler 
for generations. Hence India is yet to be made 
a living reality, an organised entity, and >ou, the 
students of to-day with tens of thousands of your 
like throughout the land, you are to be the build- 
ers of India, and from your hands she will emerge 
—a Nation. Let us look around, and take lessons 
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in Nation-buildiDg, and then you will see that 
turning Indian communities and races into a 
Nation u by no means an impoxsible thing. 

There are three European nations that may 
help us — the Bntish, the German, the Italian, 
and the German most of all. Look at Great 
Britain. Her people are Kelts, Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, and their ancestors warred and slaugh- 
tered each other for long centuries Scotland and 
England were hereditary foes and a deep river of 
blood divided them more than the nver Tweed. 
They were united under one Crown just three 
hundred years ago, after sixteen hundred years of 
wai-fare, yet to-day Englishmen are as proud of 
Bruce and of Wallace as are Scotsmen, and 
Sootemen are as proud of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
as are Englishmen, and both are equally lovers of 
Britain. Ireland is not yet fused into the nation, 
for the grass is green over Emmett’s grave for 
only a century, and race and rebgion still divide. 
There the nation still is building, is not yet built. 

Italy has swiftly grown into a nation, largely 
because of the magic of the great name of Rome 
and her old-world rule ; she has become a nation 
during the lifetime of many of us, and one of the 
memories of my childhood is the heroic figure of 
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Oaribaldi amid the aorging cheering crowds of 
London folk. 

Germany has been made into a nation before 
our very eyes, and is full of stirring national life 
and intense patriotic feeling, and Germany is 
specially instructive for us, because there we see 
two religions, one in name but bitterly antagonis- 
tic in fact, facing each other, the Roman Catholic 
and the Lutheran, separated by memories of axe 
and fire, of cruelties more terrible, and as recent, 
ns the memorise of hatred between Hindus and 
Mussalmans here Yet now both Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic are brother-citizens of the 
Empire, and are Germans above all. The German 
Kation is a fact, and it was bom before our eyes. 

How did Italy, hoa did Germany, become 
Nations? By Sentiment They may strike you 
as strange, and jet not strange if you remember 
that Thought is the one creative power. There 
was no Italy. There was no Germany. But 
poets sang of the Fatherland, authors wrote of the 
Fatherland, and at last they sang the Nation into 
birth, they sang the Dream into the Fact. 

How shall the Indian Nation be bom t By 
Sentiment also. A hVeling is beginning to pervade 
her races that Indmis^e Motherland,, and the 
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Indian Nation ia already a Dream, an Ideal. She 
exiete already in the World of Ideas , she will 
pass, she is passing, into the world of Disruasion ; 
and thence she will be bom into the world of 
Facts. This is the Law. This is the FAth. Fust, 
the Idea, then the Popularisation, then the Fact. 

How shall we smooth the path for her coming 
feet f We must make the history of India a com- 
mon history, looking on all her great men as a 
common glory, on all her heroes as a common 
heritage. Hindus must learn to be proud of 
Akbar, Muaalmans of Shivaji The history must 
lose Its bitterness, as of foe against foe, and be- 
come the story of the common Motherland in the 
making, all parties contributing to the enrichment, 
and sharing in the results. The sense of having 
been conquered in a battle must pass and the bat- 
tle be r^iarded merely as an event that went to the 
shaping of the Nation. Courage, vigour, strength 
virility, these are sweet fruits of war, grievous 
and terrible is the sowing; and these remain 
alike to oonqiiercus and conquered, when once the 
sense of personal triumph has faded out of the 
one, and that of personal loss out of the other. 
Ours the task so as to teach history ss to show 
the use of the struggles to India, as to endiaato 
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proud and injured feelings Thus shall aeparate- 
neas and hatred {laas, and patriotism and love 
grow up. As boys struggle hard in a match, one 
side against the other, and afterw.irds forget the 
struggle and the bruises received, and use the 
strength and skill thus obtained in the team 
which represents the whole College, so must 
Indians forget the antagonisms of the war games 
of the past, and let the wounds be only honour- 
able soars, while they use theii sti-ength and skill 
for the Nation. 

It may be said But if this be so, why not 
educate together the boys of diflerent faiths, why 
have a Hindu College at Benares, a Muslim Col- 
lege at Aligarh ? Because such separate education 
is the best for building a religious and moral 
character, and such characters, once moulded, 
will live together in peace and mutual inspect in 
manhood. During the plastic years of boyhood it 
is best to mould and shape the character after its 
own type, to make the Musolman boy a good 
Musalman, the Hindu boy a good Hindu. When 
they are firm in their respective rebgions they 
can mix together as men, and gain, not lose by 
tile contact. Only they must be taught a broed 
and liberal tol e r ance, as well as an mdigMtmtd love 
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for their owo rebgioo, so that each may remaio 
Hindu or Musalman, but both be Indians. Just 
as stones are shaped and fitted, and then built 
into their re8pecti\e places in an edifice, so must 
these boys be shaped and fitted by their several 
rehgions to be built into the Indian Nation. 

Let us then hold up as an Ideal the Indian 
Motherland, the Indian Nation , let us popularise 
the Idea, till the heart of each province throb in 
unison , then let hei descend into the world of 
Facts , let the Indian Nation be bom. 
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^HAT iR thn ideal for a natton ? It must 
have a}iiritiiaUty, expressed in many- 
graded religions, suitable for every class 
in the nation - and if, as here, there are several 
religions, they must be friends, not rivals, 
acknowledging their common origin, divine wis- 
dom, and their common aim, the uplifting of the 
nation. It must have certain moral virtues of a 
virile kind as well as of the tenderer types. It 
must have intellect, directed and trained to meet 
the multifarious needs of a nation — literary, 
artistic, soientifio, political, agricultural, manu- 
■faotunng, industrial, commercial, engineering, etc. 
It must have healthy conditions of life, a robust 
and vigorous manhood, a strong and refined 
These are the things which make 
I ideal , education is to bring them to 


I will not dwell now on the necessity for religi 
ons eduoation, as that is dealt with in a separate 
lecture. 1 will only point you to the peculiar 

• FraaaUataMdattvsNdatAdTar.lMS. 
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form of UwleMness and uneouthness, for which a 
new term, hooliganism, has had to be invented in 
some of the British Ooloniee, where religion has 
been omitted from the educational curriculum. 
Mssnon of young men and young women are grow- 
ing up to be a public danger rather than a public 
sui^KMrt, with no sense of public duty or public 
responsibility, rowdy and lawless, sodsl pests. The 
growth of such a class, unchecked, is the symbol 
of national disorganisation. People who call them- 
selves free, but who are the slavM of ignorance 
and passion, are no materials for a nation. Or 
looked at Franoe, with its lowering of the standard 
of puUie life, with its materialist hterature and 
art, miscalled naturalist, and remember that she 
was onoe the most idealistic of nations, the most 
easily set on fire by ideas. Or see how, in the 
United States, the best people are standing away 
from the political life of the nation, regarding it 
as so oorrupt that it will soil their honor if they 
mingle in it. Or note how, m India, publ^spint 
and patriotism are reviving on|y with the reviving 
of religion. 

Let us* see what virtues ate needed qiecially in 
natioBal life ; for education must culture these. 

Fint: a senee of national unity. At present. 
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province is divided from province by feelings of 
jeelousy end distrust, dries of pra\inci&l hxtred 
drown those of national welfare. It is the duty 
of the educationist to aim at the extirpation of 
these feelings, which make nationality impossible. 
There is a duty, certainly, to the home, to town, 
the province ; but these duties must lead up to, 
not destroy, duty to the nation. Bo it is eminent- 
ly desirable to draw together, as far as possible, 
boys of different provinces, that they may live 
side by side, and learn to love and oo-opeiati with 
each other. Divisions and hatreds grow out of 
Ignorance, and suspicions flourish in the atmosphere 
of sefiaration. Even when boys from different pro- 
vinces cannot be drawn together in school and 
college hostels, books may be used breathing the 
feeliog of Indian unity. Books must be written 
on Indian hnes, to inspire the boy-readers with 
pride in a common past, making them regard all 
the heroes of the past as a common possession, as 
the me^trs of India. 

The want of a*ooiamon vernacular ia one of our 
chief difficnltiee. How are the Bangla and up- 
oonntry boys to feel that they belong to onecoun- 
try whan they cannot understand each otiter's 
mother-tongue f While we hare not a eommoo 
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▼emAcnUr, a common script would be s step in 
the right direction, for most of the TemsoulArs 
are allied and Bangla in Devanagiri is fairly intel- 
ligible to the Hindustani Out of this sense of 
national unity will grow the emotion of patriotism, 
the virtue of public spirit , on these I have fully 
spoken and need not enlarge now. (See Lecture 
No. 1) 

The next great virtue necessary for a national 
life IB disctpltne, and school and college must instil 
this constantly. Do not confuse disciphne with 
punishment. Discipline is sometimes enforced by 
punishment, but in a well-ordered institution it is 
maintained by public opinion and the spirit of 
self-respect Forcibly imposed order is not the 
order of freedom ; self-imposed order is the hfe- 
breath of liberty. The basis of national life is, 
order, law, and where internal peace is not present 
stability of national life is impossible. In school 
and ooUpge the young impetuous creature, full of 
hfe and energy, learns, with the help of his 
snpenors, to bring his powers under control, sn 
that in the future they may woric for good, and 
not for harm. Undisciplined strength is lik» 
steam ^liofa, having no proper channels along 
which it can flow and be turned to pcodooe useful 
3 
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Tvork, causes explosion in the vessel that con- 
tains it, and brings rum and deetruotion all 
around. Disciplined strength, in boys or men, is 
a force for good. A few disciplined people can 
conquer a mass of undisciplined ones, although a 
thousand times the strength may be on the side 
of the undisciplined and theie be only a minonty 
of the disciplined Kvery •,tudent of history, 
every patriot knows that in the disciplining of the 
nation has the question of its success or failure. 
Hence every true patriot, every public spirited 
man, ’n countries where the duties of cituenship 
are understood, sets an example of self-dtscipline, 
in order that he may guide the hasty as well as 
the thoughtful into useful lines So strongly is 
that felt in a country like England, where for 
many generations the traditions of liberty have 
been handed down from fatliei to eon, that the 
future Euiperoi of the Empire, the young son of 
the present Pniice of Wales, the grandson of the 
King, IS one of the most stnctly disciplined boys 
in the whole of the British islands He is now 
under the strict discipline of a training-ship, 
subject to all its rules, ever ready to obey his 
Ciiptain's orders Rules are rigid in the sailor's 
training, for the lives of thousands of people are 
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iniependeat on obedisnoe to the captain. There 
are sometimes between two or three thousand 
people in a big ship, and the lives of these people 
depend on the perfect diadpline of the crew and 
the officers. Dieobedienoe means the perishing of 
that great number of iMsaengers and crew, and 
for this reason naval dumpline is the strictest 
discipline in the world Now, into that strict 
naval discipline is plunged the young prince, the 
future overlord of the Empire, and it ih not relax* 
«<1 for him This young boy not yet accustomed 
to naval ways, heard that Ins father was on board, 
and ran away to greet him without permission 
from his supenor officer, but be was promptly sent 
back to hw duty The natural impluse of the 
boy's heart to run to greet hu father luul to be 
checked that he might team that discipline came 
first and aftection afterwards. So, that boy was 
sent bock, pnnce as he is, and king as he will be, 
please God, because unless be learns discipline 
while be u a boy, be will never be fit to wear the 
Imperial Crown, to command greet masses of 
people who will look to him as Euler. 

Discipline is one thing that all boys must lenm, 
and eqiedally now when there is stirring a new 
life through the land. If, in the future India, 
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boys who are now in school and college are to grow 
up to be ritiMna, fit to be trusted with the deetiny 
of a mighty nation, they must learn self-control, 
obedience and discipline in school and college days 
And in this not only the class-room is a teacher ; 
the play-ground is often a better teacher of dis- 
cipline than the class-room, for it is in the play- 
ground that the hoys have to learn to obey their 
chosen leaders, and to rely on their own efforts 
for health} co-operation in scoring victorj in the 
gnmea Ijet me give you an example to show you 
exactly a'bat I mean as to the value of that kind 
of teaching Our bojs in the Central Hindu 
School and College elect their own captains 
through their Athletic Association. They had 
elected a bey who really was a very good captain 
but who was rather strict He tried to do 
hiR duty without favoring one or the other, and 
some boys did not like him and they came to 
me to complain, and they said that he was very 
strict and was not a good captain. " We want 
you to interfere." My question was “ Did’nt you 
elect him f ” “ Yes," they said, “ we elected him, 
but we don’t like him now " Then I said ; ** If 
>oa do not think be is a good captain, you need 
not re-eleet him, but aa you have elected him, you 
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«re bound to obey him till his term is out ; am I 
to cancel or overrule your own election t Am I to 
interfere between the man elected and the men 
who elected him ^ If so, you liave not begun to 
learn tiie tin>t duties of electors, and you are lack- 
ing in the instinct of the citi/en." Ihscipline 
and co-operation are learnt in the playground 
The boy who plays for his own hand and not foi 
his side, the boy who is careless whether be helps 
his side or not, that boy will grow into a bed citi- 
zen, and you need not look for any good results 
for the nation from him. This is where ijuality 
comes out, and shows the real natiiie. If you 
have a Lioy of that sort in school, try to make him 
realise the mistake he is making, not in the game 
of the moment only, but in the preparation for 
the great game of life. So also the boy who plays 
well and honourably, with a love for bis side and 
indiBerenoe to himself, that is the boy who will 
presently be a leader in the nation, and know how 
to guide his fellow-men, and to show them the 
way to suooaas. 

Another virtue taught in games is of enormous 
importance — perseverance and endurance. The 
boy teams the gams to take a kick or a Mow 
without bed feeling end to go on in spite of it. 
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Let me take a^in an example to ahow what I 
mean, from our own college. I was down the 
other day to aee a game of hockey between a team 
of our own boja and a police team. Now our 
team was not even at its best, for it was deprived 
of two of Its strongest pkyera. The police team 
was a team of men as against one of boys. In 
fact, one of the funniest things in the whole game 
was to see the English Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, a \oiy tall man, placing opposite a very 
short Nepalese boy, each trying to get the hall off 
Men were against bo>8, a first class team against 
a weak team. Our bo>s never had a single chance 
from the beginning. They were forced from one 
end of the field to the othoi , not one goal did the 
boys get and the police got some 1 7 . but those 
bojs plaj'ed undauntedly to the last stroke, until 


the whistle sounded for stopping, without one 
iihaiip courage They fought a 

IqeMPEBtojMBjBfcfc last stroke, without flag- 
came off ier> sod, 
laid to me - ^ipjmave oome down to 
VUms *010,11^ my answer ; “you 

noti)dftyaiy to tifwAgii ; you have shown 
oa«tj|tiiy « lodng yWJilliiiut losing tMnper 
|Di;,^oiprsge or^satt.^ wig^o see yon a thousand 
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times defested by stronger men, rather than you 
should win against weak ones, because that means 
success inthe future for which your game u a 
training.” Tlie courage which plays a losing 
game without fear is the courage that makes a 
nation when the boys have grown into men. That 
IS the way you have to look on the sports of the 
play ground, as the training ground for the citi- 
zens of the future So in every school and college, 
tram your boys to play, to play creditably and 
honourably, careless whethei they win or lose, 
provided that they play well. When you have 
done that, you have built up a great part of the 
citizen, and you have made much of the bams of 
y our national life of the future. 

These are what I mean by virile virtues ; the 
sense of national unity, patriotism and public 
spirit, discipline, based on self-control and sup- 
ported by public opinion, co-operation, persever- 
ance, endurance, courage. When boys learn these 
virtues during school and college life, they will 
be ready for the life of the future. Xations 
composed of such citizens win freedom because 
they are worthy of it. 

The play-groand has another important func- 
tion in eduoation ; it boUds up phyeioal strength,. 
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strength of muscle and nerve. The chief danger 
for India is that of physical decay. There is a 
lack of physical vitality in the English-educated 
class. There is no difficulty about brains , you 
have enough and to spare There is no difficulty 
about keenness and subtlety of intellect , that is 
bom in you. But your bodies . there is the weak 
point of the nation of the future. The bodies of 
English educated Indians are old before they 
ought to be middle i^ed . their nervous systems 
are not what they should be on account of the 
strain put upon the boys befora they are grown 
into full manhood. Games and athletics do much 
to counterbalance over-absorption in study. But 
the boy's worst enemy is the early fatherhood 
imposed on him Every lover of this country 
should try to revive the ancient custom of Bnth- 
iMUckarya, which was the duty of the student in 
olden days, and no student should be allowed to 
marry until his education is entirely completed. 
Until education is over, no boy should enter into 
the a th ra ma of the gnluuUM. That is the best 
pHysioal wisdom. That is the custom which wise 
men should revive for building up a strong nation 
in days to oome. You cannot have a strmig 
nation with feeUe bodiee , yon cannot have a 
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nation without strength in your own bodies to 
bear the burdens of citizenship. You must 
relieve your boys fi-om the household burden 
which presses upon them while they are still 
students. Let the students study, and let men 
be husbands and fathers, but do not spoil both 
parts of life by intertwining one of them with the 
other. That is a reform that leaders amongst 
you must bring about, and teachers should lay 
stress upon it, so far as they possibly can. They 
-could forbid marriage at least in the school classes 
and gradually raise the marriage age by working 
on public opinion It is already changing all 
over the country In caste conferences, and in 
other places where men meet together, you hear 
a cry being raised against these early marriages, 
destructive of national vitality. Strengthen that 
«ry with all your power, and do not only vote 
for it in caste conferences, but carry it out in the 
life of the household. I hardly ever meet an 
Indian who argues with me against that view ; 
all quite agree. But when I ask about his 
■children, I gather almost invanably that they 
were all married while quite children. That is 
aot the way in which a nation can be made. 
That is not the way in which principles should be 
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carried oat. Sacrifice alone makes nations , yoi> 
must sacrifice for the sake of prindplee. It is- 
difficult, and it will be difficult, to delay parentag 
till you educate your wives and daughters, and do 
not leave them ignorant of the most vital ques- 
tions of health for the young ones whom they 
bring into the world. I know that until you do 
that you cannot always carry in the home these 
points of difficulty You cannot carry out the 
reform completely at once, but you can gr3idually 
raise the age little by little until, some yeais hence, 
the ideal age for parentage will have been reached. 

Let us pass now from the moral and the physi- 
cal sides of education, to what may be called the 
principles of the intellectual curriculum in our 
schools and colleges. First of all, India should 
take the first place and not the second, third 
or fourth. Indian history, Indian philosophy 
Indian medicine, Indian art, Indian industry, her 
natural resources, her commerce, her pcesibilties, 
all these things should be brought forward anif 
made part of every scheme of national education. 
Now the other day when I was discussing the 
question of a National (Tniveraity, a University for 
India, I was asked ■ *' What are the specific points- 
wbidi make you want an Indian Unireruty ; why 
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not have colleges, and send up your boys to the 
Government Universitiee, where they can take 
their degrees , what is the need for baling a Uni* 
vermty with a charter, able to grant degrees ; 
what will be the uae from your standpoint to the 
Indian people ? ” My answer was “ There are 
three chief points ; first that no college should 
be affiliated by such a University that does not 
recognise religion and morals as an integral part 
of education. I do not mean any one particular 
religion the University must recognise all the 
great religions that have Indiana as their children 
whether Hindu or Musalman, whether Parsi or 
Cbnstiaii, whether Hebrew or Buddhist, the son 
should be trained in the father’s faith. One 
religion cannot be put above another when you 
are detUing with India as a nation. India as a 
nation must include every religion which is found 
within her borders with devoted and loyal ad- 
herents. You may have your Aligarh College 
for Husalmans, you may have your Oenteal 
Hindu College for Hindus; you may have a Parsi 
College for Zoroaat rian s ; but all thsee should be 
affiliated to the Kational Univorsity. No dividing 
lines should separate Indian from Indian, Hnsal* 
man from Hindu. They are all Indians, and one- 
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nation must be built up out of tbe many creeds. 
This is one of the specific reasons why we want 
an Indian University. 

The second point is that Indians shall control 
the cumeulum and suit it to tne nation’s needs, 
and the third that India shall (as just said) take 
the first place Let us see just what is meant by 
■this phrase It does not mean that western 
thought IS to be excluded, but that it shall 
‘be subsidiary, not dominant If you need gold, 
you can take it from anywhere, from any nation 
where a gold mine is found, or a nver runs 
seaward over golden sands , but when you bring 
it as bullion to India, you take it to your own 
mint, and stamp it with your own die. It 
-becomes Indian money, let tbe gold have come 
whence it may. In borrowing anything from 
abroad borrow its good but assimilate it, make it 
your own, and keep your thought predominantly 
Indian. Take philoeophy. Indui has a finer 
philosophy than any other in tbe world. Why 
-then, in University examinationB, is most stiees 
•laid on western philosophy and so httle on the 
Indian t By all means loam western philoeophy, 
and become aoquainted with wastmm methods. It 
'is all good to know. But in your own schools and 
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colleges give your own philosophy and its methods 
the first place, and that of the other nations the 
second place, and then you will keep your distinc* 
tive nationahty white utilising all that other 
nations can teach. Let us come to science. 1 cons- 
tantly take up scientific books in Indian schools, 
but I find that in these hooks nearly all the illus- 
trative examples are foreign and not Indian All 
these books need to be re-written from the Indian 
standpoint, utilising Indian animals, Indian plants, 
Indian trees and minerals as the examples by 
which the boys will learn, thus bringing scientific 
training into touch with the daily life of their 
own country You want sdence, the same in 
pnnciples but with Indian illustrations, that shall 
make your boys understand them, while only 
foreign and unfamiliar examples are given. So 
with history. Now I do not mean that in your own 
schools and colleges only Indian history should be 
taught That would be a great mistake. But what 
I do mean is that Indian history should be taught 
first and that Indian history should not be taught 
by rote out of dry manuals written sometimee by 
Englishmai who care neitber for tiie traditions of 
the land nor for its future elevation, but a history 
written with the glowing paarion of Indian patriot 
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who shall tell the story to the boys with pride, 
and thus inspire hopes of the future. This is not 
the work of one party, but is a mission of all 
parties. You had many a war in the pest, many 
a war Jbetween Hindu and Muaalman, between 
Bangla and Hahratta, between all the various pro- 
vinoea into which this great peninsula is divided. 
These wars are to be known, not to strengthen 
social prejudice, not to make the students lean to 
one Bide and be divorced from the other, not to 
use hard words for the warrior of one party and 
soft words for the warrior of the other, but to take 
them all as builders of India Every one of them 
has contributed something to the Indian stock, 
some quality, some power, something of value, 
and out of the whole pest struggles the nation of 
the future will grow up, the richer in power and 
ability from past quarrels. You should itudy 
English history, because it has grown into that 
of the Empire of which India is a part, and be- 
cause the movement heie for self-govern .neat is 
the direct result of the study of English m-tory, 
and is inspired by English, not by Indian ideals . 
^u cannot understand the present movement, noi 
wisely take part in it, unless you understn-id the 
history of the English peoide, its direct p uent. 
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You should also give youths some sketch of oon- 
temporary history, the poUMcsl conditions of other 
nations, because the more elements they come into 
touch with, the more many-sided do they become. 
You should study and help them to study history, 
because without knowing somothing of these 
nations, you cannot know what it is best to do 
among your own people and in raising your own 
country. History is the study for the patriot, 
for the statesman, for the leader of public opinion, 
and for the builder of a nation. Not only the 
history of the past but also the history of the 
present. Very few young men amongst the college 
ntudenth or school-boys know anything about the 
history of Europe at the present time. Borne of 
them talk about liberty as though they were the 
only nation where complete liberty is not found, 
and forget that even in England there are still 
oppressive laws, and that the abolition of other 
such laws is very recent. India cannot suddenly 
jump into a liberty that other nations take cen- 
turies to build It is already enjoying more 
freedom than exuts in most European countries. 
1 wish I could take some of these lads through 
Europe. In Austria they cannot hold a single 
meeting of Austrians themselves without per- 
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nuHion of the police, even the free-mesona — • 
most harmleaB end orderly body — ue obliged to 
go beyond the frontier of Aiutrui into another 
conntry before they can hold a angle meeting. In 
Hungary we could not form our Theosophkal 
Sociaty until we went to the Home Minister to 
secure his permiseion. There are in many respecte 
the same difficulties in Oermany and France. In 
France, a few years ago — I do not know if the law 
be now difierent — you could not form a group of 
more than 20 people. A meeting in a private 
house may be broken up by the police. Now young 
men ought to know all theee things, before they 
complain of oppression. Hotel-keepers on the 
Continent have to report to the pobce evmy one 
who goes to their houses Often the traveller has 
to write down various particulars about himself 
for the polioe. Think how you would resent such 
a procedure here, and you will begin to realise 
that it is the breath of Uie exceptional Knglish 
liberty which is in your lungs that makes you 
intolerant of oppression. It is all vidmki. 

India needsinduetrial j»oq)erity,aBd the founda- 
tion for that must form part edneatioa. Than 
is a difficulty hen that doee not exist abroad to 
the eame extent — the looking on mannal work as 
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degsrding. But Indian boys must learn that no 
form of work is dishonorable which is useful to 
the motherland, and that it is not the kind of 
work, but the way in which it is done, which 
makes it either honorable or dishonorable. Any 
work well done is honorable work if useful to the 
country, and the countr}’ cannot prosper if none 
of its skilled brains turn to productive work 
Some say I am willing to direct a commercial 
or industrial undertaking, but I do not care to go 
through rough drudger)’." But the rough drudgery 
is the preparation for succeesful direction. How 
can a man control 300 or 400 workmen if be does 
not know the details of their work f How can be 
blame bad work if be cannot say “ This is the 
way in which you should do it ” ? How can he 
discriminate between good and bad workmen? 
The son of an English nobleman, who wishes to 
be an engineer, is turned into a blacksmith’s shop 
to wield the hammer, to weld the iron. This is 
how England and Germany have gained their 
position in tiia world of industry, for their men 
can guide great enterprises, having thorough 
knowlei^of the woik in wbioh they engage. 
India needs fewer deiks, fewer, much fewer, law- 
ysn, fewmr doctixs, and more agrkoltaralists. 
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«Dgineer8, mineralogut*, electricianB, chemuts. 
National education should aim at diminishing the 
supply of the other. Will not some zemindars 
train their sons in agriculture, so tiiat these train- 
ed youths may teach thair ryots, may show them 
better methods of cultivation, may find for them 
-by experiment, when a soil produces a poor crop, 
whether another crop would not be more suitable, 
may teach them to improve their stock, and thus 
raise the total of production ? Among the causes 
of famine I do not find noted the neglect of the 
ryots by the zemindars, and yet this bulks largely. 
It is true that the drain from India to England 
is too great ; it is true that the higher posts 
reserved for Englishmen am overpaid , it is true 
that payment in coin is more oppressive to the 
peasant than payment in kind all these things 
and many others are true Rut the neglect of 
the most dodle and industrious peasantry in the 
world by their immediate rulers, the Indian 
xemindars, is also true, and patriotic Indians can 
remedy this at once. 

An essential part of every school and ooll^ 
should be the debating club or the local parlia- 
ment. 'Lat boys learn to discuss and debate ; let 
them learn the methods of carrying on pubHe 
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ljusiness. A well-orgAoised college club, in which 
the young men learn to listen to the arguments of 
opponents without losing temper, to detect sophis- 
tnes, to see augmentative flaws, to be alert id 
answering in attacking, in defending is a splendid 
nursery for public life. The university debating 
societies — Unions — in Oxford and Cambridge have 
been the training grounds of statesmen Men 
learn to think, to speak, to debate, they aie drilled 
in patience and good temper and the amenities of 
public life, and leam to differ as gentlemen, not 
as boors. The decay in parliamentary manners 
has been most marked since education has caused 
to be a sine qxM non of membership in the Hoii-o 
of Commons, and a decay of manners is a sign of 
national deterioration. For manners mean self- 
control and self-respect, they mean dignity and 
pride of honour, they mean due regard for others 
and consideration for others the diflerenoe be- 
tween the boor and the gentleman 

So you see that while I am against boy-poli- 
tics — as I am against boy-labour and boy-parent- 
age — 1 am not leaving out of account in educa- 
tion the preparation for future pohtical life. I 
oome from a country where politics are part of 
the ordinary life of the peojde, but I used not to 
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■M Hanrow azid Eton boys allowed to crowd 
political meetings, and bring their lack of know- 
ledge to hinder the political work of men. Politics 
u a serious matter. It plays with the lives of 
asen, the honor of women, the safety of life and 
piospeiity, the stability of social order, snd I am 
■ot prepared to commit these great issues to the 
weak-liand ana untrained brains of scbool-boj's 
and college students. I would rather turn them 
loose in a laboratory full of chemical explosives 
than into the whirl of public life, where they 
may, in mere excitement and folly, cause a not 
in which U\e8 may be lost and property destroyed. 

0 lads that are listening to me here' The 
future is yours. We ore old we are passing awn} 
But you will have in your bands the shaping of 
India’s destiny in the days to come, when she 
will be a free nation in the mightiest Federation 
of free nations that the world has ever known. Is 
it too much to ask you to study, to prepare your- 
selves for that glorious task to build up charac- 
ters worthy to serve her, the mighty motherland 
ef the future t Yon spent years to qualify yonr- 
selvea to work in the courts, before you daim to 
plead then. Bill you not prepare for the greater 
jiqrTice instead of being eager to ebmonr in tb» 
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streets { Tnun yourselves for service by doin^ 
your duty where you are at the moment. Learn 
self-sacnfice by practising it within the little 
world of the school or college. Ami reniember 
that love which does not express itself m service 
IS but a sham. 

Let us revert to tlio point mentioned early in 
this discourse, that national education mus.. pro- 
vide for ail the chil<lreu of the n.itioo. Some 
would do this by admitting all classes eipially to 
every school, by bringing the children of the 
scavenger to sit beside the children of the cul- 
tured and refined. While the hearts of the advo- 
cates of this scheme are loving, their heads are 
surely not quite thoughtful, in language, man- 
ners, cleanliness, there is a great gulf between 
these classes. The gulf m ly be regrettable — if .ill 
evolution is regrettable — but it is there. To 
throw susceptible imitative children, who have 
been carefully shielded from evil words and evil 
ways, into close contact wi)h children brought up 
in depraved society and accustomed to foul words 
and foul aetioas, would be madness. Careful 
edncationiate in London, in the working-class 
schools, aeparate criminal and undeveloped child- 
ren from tho normal child of mannal workors, and. 
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put them into separate schools. What would be 
thought of the man who should suggest that these 
unfortunates should be sent to Harrow and Eton? 
We have to lex el up, not down ; to raise the lower 
to a higher level, and not degrade the higher to a 
lower. Centuiies of culture must not be thrown 
away at the demands of a philanthropy run mad- 
Ex ery class of children must be proxided for, but 
each according to its needs. Let education suited 
to its capacitx be placed xvithin the reach of each 
child in the nation, and the national duty le 
complete. 
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Permit mu to add to our conversation of the* 
other day, the following conaiderationa on the 
need for, and the fundamental ideas of the 
Indian University system As you know I have 
long advocated the establishment of a national 
system of education . not in opposition to, but 
standing apart from the Government and the 
Christian missionary systems alike. Lord 
Curzon’s University Act with its rigid geo- 
graphical limitations, its enhancing of the cost 
of education, its centralisation of all educational 
control in Government hands and its crush- 
ing out of Colleges and Schools which are useful 
and effective in their respective places, although 
not fitting the Procrustean bed of the Act — all 
these and other disadvantages afford the beet 
possible stimulus to the people to provide for 
themselves the education which they require 
The needs of Indians are among others the 
development of a National spirit ; and education 
founded on Indian ideals and enriched notdominat- 
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ed, by the thought end culture of the West ; this 
education on ite literary aide, should include the 
teaching of Indian literature as primary and of 
foreign literature as secondary, the teaching of 
Indian history as primary and of foreign history as 
secondary, the teaching of Indian philosophy as 
primary and of foreign philosophy as secondary ; 
on its scientific side, it should include the science 
of the West, but should also encourage and teach 
much of the scienoe, especully in psychology and 
medicine, of the East , on its technical side it 
should embrace all the provision for the industrial 
life of the country— industrial chemistry, agri- 
culture, crafts of every kind, engineering and 
mineralogy, etc. etc., on its-oommercial side, sound 
training in commercial correspondence, shorthand, 
typewriting, book-keeping, etc, etc. It should 
establish professorships and fellowships for the 
enoourageieent of Sanskrit and of Arabic learning, 
and should give to these the position held in 
European Universities by Latin and Greek. It 
ebouM have itsehairs of Theology, Hindu, Mussal- 
man, Parsi, and even Christian, ance there are in 
India a few long established Cfanstian communi- 
ties. 

Univenities, baaed on theae ideas, should be 
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oatablished in India ; to begin with, the limits of 
the five present Provinces, might be accepted and 
one University might be formed in one and then 
another in a second and so on , Inter if need arise 
a larger number may be established. These Uni- 
versities should each have a Senate composed of all 
Its graduates of a certain rank, and a Syndicate 
for administrative purposes. They should affiliate 
Colleges, denominational and undenominational. 
The scale of fees should be moderate and universal; 
there should be no age limit for Matriculation, 
■each University Kximination should represent a 
definite standard, the same in each University, 
and students should pass freely from one to 
another. Great freedom for experiment should 
be allowed to recognised schools and affiliated 
•colleges, and variety in details with unity in 
•essentials should be sought. 

The sending of picked students abroad should 
be one of the duties of the Universities and these 
students should be bound to serve under the 
orders of the University for at least 15 ysars 
after their return. Meanwhile the sdentifio side 
of the affiliated ooUeges should be in the hands of 
foreign professors, except where first olass Indians 
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trained abroad, are available. Japan might 
possibly be drawn upon in this respect. 

This is a very bold outiine, but sufficient to 
show you my purpose As }ou know, I am in 
favour of denominational Colleges, but I would 
hare the Universities Indian, affiliating all without 
distinction of religions, and thus preparing their 
graduates and undei -graduates fur the life of the 
world, in which men of all faiths should co- 
operate for public ends 

One thing must not be forgotten — a Mgorous 
propaganda to induce parents and guardians to 
send their boys to the schools and colleges recog- 
nised by and affiliated to the Indian Universities,, 
and to induce' Indian Princes, merchants and 
employers of every kind, to give the preference in 
employment to the graduates and matriculates bf 
these Indian Unii’ersities. No scheme, however 
perfect which leaves out of sight provision for 
the future, can succeed. Government service, 
and, probably the legal profession would at 
first be closed to the alumni of these Uni- 
versities, until, by merit they secured recog- 
nition. And some attempts must be made to- 
render tbeir livelihood secure. Something would 
die done by the estabfashment of the educational 
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boards that I ha^-e been advocating which would 
control Indian education within ench Municipal 
area, would need a conatant supply of teachers 
and would keep a register of employers seeking 
employees. I conclude with words printed a year 
ago, “ Side by side with your educational boards 
you must form a union of Rajahs, merchants and 
other employers of labour who sball accept in their 
State offices, nuinufactonee, shops and places of 
business the youths who have gained certifi- 
cates . . Princes are in need of skilled engi- 

neers, mineralogists, chemists, surveyors ; manu- 
facturers want skilled overseers . . . so with 

one hand you will build up the education of the 
(leople and witli the other revive your manufac- 
tures and strengthen them by supplying skilled, 
scientific, trained labour, which is necessary for 
their successful carrying on ” {Theotophy applied 
lo Uumem Life, pp. 81, 82) 
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The chief educational want of India is collegee 
run on national lines and under national control, 
colleges which, like the Central Hindu College 
at Renares, should be wholly independent of 
(lovernment while in no sense hostile to it, which 
should make it theu: one duty to train up pious, 
honourable, brave and cultured Indian gentlemen, 
loyal to their Motherland, to the Crown and to 
the Empire. 

To fulfil this duty, it is absolutely necessary 
that the boys should grow up, through their 
school and oollege life, in an atmosphere of pure 
and passionate patriotism, full of pnde in their 
country, full of aspiration for her service. The 
high spirit of the boys must be trained and dis- 
ciplined but never broken , love and not fear 
must be the root of their obedience, and trust not 
terror must characterise their attitude to their 
teachers. To ensure this, the teachers must 
embraoe their noble profession as a vocation, 
rather than as a mere means of livelihood, as a 

• A lesmaraBihiw prapatsd od bshaU of the ** Board 
et Natioaal Uooatiea" tocnsd bj Mrs. Beaaot ia Jma, 
1 « 17 . 
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dedication to the service of the Motherland 
rather than as a drudgery from which to escape, 
as soon as the hours of study are over They 
must frequent the playing fields as well as the 
class-rooms, take part in games as well as in 
study. The) must realise that their work is to 
train citizens for n free India, not clerks whose 
value lies in their servility, and whose aim is to 
become patty tyrants in thair turn. 

Such a Ooilege in each Presidency town and 
major Pronnce — to be the parent of similar 
colleges in the mufassal — is necessary for the 
growth and training of the national life. The 
present generation of lads is splendid material, 
but is mostly uncared for out of class honre and 
unloved by their teachers in the Government and 
missionary schools . their budding patriotism is 
treated as sedition, their self-respect as insubor- 
dination, their high spirits as rebellion ; their 
national heroes must be worshipped in secret 
and the national portraits whidi sbonld hang in 
their class-rooms must be hidden away in their 
boxes. We have to tnun oar boys for freedom, 
and the very quaktiee, now repreased, are 
national assets, to be utilised, not eradica t ed. 
We need not fear their high spirits, their daring^ 
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their pride, their sensitrre dignity ; these are the 
jewels of a free nation, though dreaded by the 
authorities over a subject people. Our boys 
must be as free in India, as English boys are 
free in England. 

To this end their bodies must be our special 
care ; study must be subordinate to health 
Drill, physical exercises, games, fencing, Indian 
sword-play, the science of self-defence must all 
form part of our curriculum , Boy Scouts and 
cadets must be trained. Englishmen say that 
Indians must be able to defend their country 
before they are “ fit ” for Home Buie. Let us 
begin to teach our boys their future duty, and 
-turn out the sturdy youths trained and disciplin- 
ed, ready to form a citizen army. 

Needless to say — since it is I who write — that 
religion and morality based on religion, and 
character built up by these must be an integral 
part of our education. Patriotism must be 
Indian History — ^before Clive — by national 
songs and national festivals. Civics must be 
taught. The Council must outline an Indian 
Scheme of Education for Indian boys, and, in it 
it must be remembmwd that scientific and 
tedmical, commercial and industrial training am 
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the life-blood of Netional proeperity. Our work 
will not be to turn out clerks. 

While independent of novernment aid, our 
colleges must excel Qovernmeut colleges in 
efficiency, but it must be true effiiuency in educa- 
tion rather than in educational machinery. A 
new educational life is spreading over every 
civilised country except India Our colleges are 
to embody that life for India 

It is, therefore, necessary to carry into exe- 
cution a scheme discussed with friends in the 
various Provinces for some months past, namely 
to build up a system of National Education 
entirely apart from, but not in hostility to, the 
official system, and to ofier as an alternative to 
the Government and misdonary schools, an educa- 
tion which will train Indian students as students 
in other countries are-trained, to look forward to 
a life honourable to themselves and useful to 
their country, nourishing in their boyhood and 
youth » noble ambition to be worthy citizens of a 
great and powerful Nation. 

The whole system must outline a complete 
scheme of National Education from the infant 
to the finished graduate, with the necessary 
adjuncts of medical inspection, clinks, manual 
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training, workahopa, etc. An effort will be mado 
to adapt to Indian use the modem ideas of edn- 
oation, evolving the ohUd’s natural faonltiee, 
shaping the education to the needs of the child, 
not the child to an iron system. In view of the 
special and immediate necessity for industrial 
progress, special stress will be laid at first on the 
commercial, trade, and agricultural side of educa- 
tion, with the applications of science to industry 
and agriculture, but the Arts will not be for- 
gotten, and a broad foundation will be laid on 
which culture may be buQt. 

Such au education u a crying need in the 
country, but the Government does nothing to 
start or encourage H We need some of the 
best brains of the country in commerce, manu- 
factures, and applied science, and we propose to 
establish this education under the control of a 
Board of National Education, which will frame 
curricula, appoint examiners, conduct examina- 
tions, aud issue diplomas in the differant 
branches studied in its schools, odlegee and 
woifahops. These diplomas will become valuable 
if we set up a hi^ standard and maintain it. 
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